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Letters from Members 


Scorebooks Helped 

It was most gratifying and heart-warm- 
ing to be notified of the first place rating 
of our paper this year after four years 
of trying. The score books of the past 
helped us along the way, of course, but 
this year’s score book analysis seemed 
especially explicit and helpful. Perhaps 
someday we shall understand why our 
rating this year and in 1952 was one 
notch higher when the scorebook arrived 
than when the list appeared during the 
March Convention.—L.A., N.]. 

The Board of Judges is asked to 
submit the lists of ratings for release 
at the time of the Convention. The 
score books usually come in later. Be- 
fore they are released to the schools, 
they are read and checked for pos- 
sible errors. Occasionally, arithmetical 
changes have to be made that auto- 
matically place a publication in a dif- 
ferent placing than that which was an- 
nounced originally. Of course, we are 
sorry that there are any errors at all. 
It is this reading and checking that 
makes it impossible to mail the score 
books as early as we should like to send 
them out. In the long run, it pays, as 
the substance of this letter indicates. 
—Ed. 


7 wee 
Fine Service 


Thank you very much for the fine 
service given me on delivering the Out- 
standing Staff Membership award medal 
on such short notice. It arrived the day 
before the Awards Assembly and the 
girl who received it was most pleased. 
I hope we will be able to avail ourselves 
of your services again next year—W_.R.., 
Hawaii. 

cee 
Appreciation 


Thank you for the revised rating on 
our publication. The staff joins me in 
the expression of our appreciation and 
the hope that this matter has not caused 
undue inconvenience on the part of you 
and your staff. We are greatly pleased to 
retain our First Place rating for the sev- 
enth consecutive year—I.R., Conn. 

This publication had been entered 
and rated in a class to which it was 
obvious it did not belong. When this 
came to the attention of the office dur- 
ing the reading and checking of the 


score books, permission was requested 
of the Adviser to have it re-rated in 
its proper classification.. This situation 
developed in several cases and in each 
instance the same procedure was fol- 
lowed.—Ed. 


Confused 


Although I found the Convention lec- 
tures, panels, etc., informative, I must ad- 
mit I came away from them confused. 
There were too many conflicting opinions 
and I was wondering if there is any hope 
of ever standardizing rules . . one said the 
masthead can “float”; another said it 
should be stationary. Another speaker 
was much against standing column heads 
while others advocated their use. Still 
another said her paper uses column rules 
though I believe it is generally accepted 
that papers which use modern makeup 
should not use the rules. Another speaker 
said it is all right to “jump” or continue 
stories from one page to another; others 
vetoed this. Why are there so many rules 
set forth by the CSPA and voiced by Con- 
vention speakers that do not agree, gen- 
erally, with daily newspaper practice? 

The confusion is understandable. It 
is doubtful if there ever will be a Con- 
vention at which all remarks will be 
in harmony with the stand of the Asso- 
ciation. There are certain basic prin- 
ciples to journalism which are observed 
by all but their interpretation varies. 

No two newspapers look exactly alike. 

This is true in both the school and 

professional fields. Student publications 

have a tendency to follow to some de- 
gree the format of the local dailies. Ad- 
visers, too, differ as much as the pro- 
fessional journalists.. It is this variety 
that is observed at the Convention. It 
is up to the schools to decide what they 
wish within the confines of basic prin- 
ciples. The suggestions made both at 
the Convention and in the Contest re- 
ports are not made to establish con- 
formity; rather, to call attention cur- 
rent practices and to advise adher- 
ence to one or another of the proce- 
dures. In many instances, a paper rep- 
resents several approaches to makeup 
alone. It must be one way or another; 
not a combination of all the elements. 
What an Adviser and student body like 
im one community may not appeal to 


The Cover 


The cover picture came from the 1954 
Graduate, the yearbook of the Newburgh, 
N.Y., Free Academy. The two students 
Joseph Manglass and Dorothy Powlis 
seemed to be having such a grand time 
with their duet that one could almog 
imagine himself as one of the audieng 
enjoying their efforts with them. It was 
loaned through the courtesy of Mr. Ena 
N. Politi, the Adviser, and reproduced 
with his permission. 


another. If there was complete com 
formity, individuality would depan 
from the scene and one paper would 
b2 an exact duplicate of the common 
pattern. The CSPA will continue t 
stick to the center of the road and t 
help when it can with suggestions for 
those on either side—Ed. 
ee ae 


Confidence Regained 


Thank you for sending the Score Book 
and the Medalist Certificate which at 
rived the last day of school so that the 
staff and members of the journalism class 
could see them and rejoice with me in 
having our paper raised to Medalist rat- 
ing. It has been our ambition for the 
last few years and I must humbly admit 
that I had felt if the score book was on 
time that we might have made it. One 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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IS Your Place on a Woman’s Magazine? 


By BETH HARBER, Beauty Editor, Seventeen Magazine 


HAT DO YOU think a magazine 
W editor does in the course of a 

day? Take the Beauty Editor, 
which I am. Perhaps you picture her 
coming in in the morning at any old 
time she pleases, wearing a very fancy 
hat, and smoking a cigarette in a six-inch 
holder as she reclines on her satin damask 
settee and proceeds to give orders to a 
slavey who is covered with carbon paper 
smudges. Of course, she delegates all 
typing, filing, and similar drudgery to 
her little helper, and reserves for herself 
only highly creative jobs. 

About twelve noon, after a telephone 
call to her hairdresser and a half dozen 
personal friends, she departs for lunch, 
at a very mad, gay place, surrounded by 
witty, sophisticated people. She finishes 
off lunch hour, or rather lunch-two-hours 
with a leisurely shopping trip at Saks 
Fifth Avenue, for another hat, then back 
to the office for a strenuous afternoon 
of more activity . . . strictly creative, of 
course. Then, 4:30 or fivish, and off to 
tea or something more stimulating, and 
SO it goes. 

This is what you may think. This, 
however, is what the Beauty Editor did 
yesterday. She arrived at the office on 
time. (9:30 is the time she is expected 
to be on the premises, or else leave word 
that she is on a business call, and if so 
where, how she can be reached, and when 
she expects to return.) Yes, she was 
wearing a hat . . . She is part of the 
fashion industry, and has faith in the 
products of that industry. She also wears 
perfume and carries it in her purse. She 
is part of the cosmetic industry and has 
faith in its products, too. Moreover, she 
likes hats and perfume. 

By 10:00, she has read the mail and 
written answers to three letters, to be 
typed by her assistant. Then she plunged 
into a stack of reader mail. The Beauty 
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Editor, for one, receives something like 
200 letters a month from readers, asking 
for advice. Each of these is answered 
personally by the Beauty Editor or her 
assistant, as long as she is able to de- 
cipher the name and address of the 
sender. 

Between 10:00 and 11:30, she answered 
(going at top typing speed of 75 words 
a minute), 19 letters. This was truly a 
creative period of the day for her, as 
she sat and gave concise factual answers 
to girls who asked questions like the fol- 
lowing . . . I have a mole and I'd like to 
get rid of it. I have a fat face, how shall 
I wear my hair? My neck bones stick 
out and I don’t look good in a strapless 
evening gown, what shall I do? My 
hips are too wide. How can I get rid 
of freckles? What color lipstick should 
I wear with a black and white tweed 
dress and tangerine accessories? I have 
dark circles under my eyes. How can I 
get rid of them? What shall I do with 
my hands and feet when I stand? 

And while she did these, her assistant 
performed an equally creative chore, by 
answering other similar letters, including 
one that wanted to know “Where can I 
buy the compact you showed on page 57 
of the February issue?” There are just 
too many letters for the assistant to an- 
swer all by herself, so the Beauty Editor 
answers them, too, to help keep up-to- 
date, and also to keep herself informed 


as to just what her readers are worrying 
about. 


a? 11:30, the Beauty Editor pulled 
herself out of this Slough of De- 
spond and Misery (reader mail, that is), 
in order to talk to a woman who repre- 
sented a new hair-coloring product. The 
woman took about 20 minutes to tell her 
story. The feature of the product is this: 
most hair-colorings lighten or darken 
within 24 hours following the beauty 


parlor application because no matter how 
thoroughly the hair is rinsed with water, 
there is a residual amount of hydrogen 
peroxide left in the hair, which continues 
to be slightly active for some time. This 
product had a neutralizer rinse to follow 
up the color-step, and the rinse has in 
it an enzyme which works to change the 
hydrogen peroxide chemically into water 
and oxygen, which, of course, will not 
have any further coloring effect on the 
hair. 


The Beauty Editor listened to the story, 
grasped the idea despite her thin knowl- 
edge of chemistry, then had to explain 
that, although this was very interesting, 
it had no value for Seventeen. For one 
thing, we do not feel that hair-coloring 
is suitable for our teen-age and high 
school age audience, so we don’t cover 
the subject editorially. For a second 
point, we know from our own surveys, 
that more than 90 per cent of our readers 
do their own hair and don’t go to beauty 
parlors. They buy their cosmetics and 
good-grooming aids in department, drug, 
and variety stores. This, of course, was 
a product which had to be administered 
in a beauty parlor by a professional beau- 
tician, so it wasn’t for us, completely aside 
from the fact that it just wasn’t suitable 
for our readers. However, the B.E. lis- 
tened politely and made note of the prod- 
uct mentally, because, as a Beauty Editor, 
it is essential that she keep posted on all 
the latest developments in the field. 


HEN she went out to lunch. She 
lunched with an advertiser who 
wanted to ask her advice on a new pack- 
age he was thinking about. There were 
questions she was asked to answer . . . did 
high school girls prefer indelible-type or 
regular lipsticks? Was pressed face pow- 
der taking the place of loose face powder 
in cosmetic purchases? At the end of 
lunch, the manufacturer asked the Beauty 
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Editor if she would find out for him, from 
any statistics she had, just how much the 
average reader spent for lipstick. 

Back in the office, another visitor, this 
time someone with a new deodarant, who 
wanted to know whether the Beauty Edi- 
tor would give the product editorial credit. 
The product was suitable for our audi- 
ence, and would be on the market for the 
first time in June. At the moment, the 
Beauty Editor was about to decide on 
which products would be photographed 
and described in her column for June 
called “Dressing Table Talk.” She was 
looking for new products, suitable for her 
audience, because part of her job is to 
report to readers on the latest beauty 
news. She told the visitor there was a 
possibility of showing the product, but 
she did not promise. She knew from 
experience that a space change at the last 
moment can throw a product out . . . so 
she kept qualifying her remarks with “if 
space is available.” 

When the visitor left, the Beauty Edi- 
tor sat down and actually drew up a prod- 
uct list for June . . . that was the issue 
she was starting to think of then. She 
started the list with the new deodorant 
she had just learned about. Then, since 
June is a month of flowers, with a ro- 
mantic feeling . . . graduation and wed- 
dings and all that . . . it would be nice 
to show flowery and bouquet perfume 
and colognes . . . carnation, rose, lily-of- 
the-valley, hyacinth, etc. Smooth skin was 
a nice June subject, too, so she listed a 
new hand and body lotion. Clear com- 
plexion was romantic, too, but to be real- 
istic, many young people have blemishes, 
so she listed a medicated make-up base, 
which covers bumps and has a drying, 
antiseptic effect. Then a shampoo, and 
sO on. 

Then there was a visit from a member 
of the advertising sales department. He 
was going to talk to a potential adver- 
tiser the first thing the next morning and 
wondered if the B.E. would jot down 
some notes for him to use in talking to 
the potential advertiser . . . notes which 
would give reasons why teen-agers would 
be interested in buying the man’s product, 
and so make it profitable for him to ad- 
vertise in Seventeen. She drew up a brief 
outline for the sales representative. 


HEN the assistant to the managing 
editor phoned, and had some very 
unkind words for the Beauty Editor, be- 
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cause in a forthcoming feature, a photo- 
graph showed a bottle of Coty’s make-up 
base in the shade called Naturelle, spelled 
N-a-t-u-r-e-l-l-e on the label. In her cap- 
tion, the Beauty Editor had spelled it 
N-a-t-u-r-a-l. An editor should be all-see- 
ing, and catch such mistakes. Seventeen 
is proud of the reputation it has in the 
trade, as being a “perfection” book . . . 
and that is a standard the staff tries to 
maintain. A change was made in the 
caption in the production department, but, 
of course, at an extra charge to the maga- 
zine at the printing plant. When you are 
on the staff of a magazine, it is important 
to help avoid such extra expenses. 

And so it went until a quarter to six. 
On her calendar, the Beauty Editor had 
reminded herself to start writing her next 
article. Oh yes, a major article, but the 
day was over and she hadn't had time to 
get around to that. That would be de- 
layed until the next day, provided there 
was time between phone calls, requests 
for advice from readers, visits from peo- 
ple with new products, and screams of 
despair from the Art Department, the Pro- 
duction Department, and the Managing 
Editor's eagle-eyed assistant, who has the 
job of announcing to you, just when you 
think all your columns are completed for 
the month, that the production schedule 
has changed, ten pages have been added 
to the book, and you are required to sup- 
ply ideas and copy for twelve more 
columns. 


HY DID I take all this time to tell 

you this typical day? Because I 
want to emphasize that the magazine 
business és a business, just like any other. 
It's a so-called “glamour” business, but the 
accent is on the business, not the glamour. 
Putting out a magazine is like manufac- 
turing any other product. It’s a brass- 
tacks process, with plenty of routine and 
detail work that can’t be sidestepped at 
any level. 

Any editor, no matter what her official 
title may be, must be prepared to sit 
down and type her own copy at a mo- 
ment’s notice, if necessary . . . and with 
six carbon copies, according to the specifi- 
cations of the Production Department. 
She gets used to having the ink of first 
proofs make her fingernails look grimy. 
When she is at a sitting, if a model 
arrives with her nails unpolished, and 
the story calls for nail polish, and the 
model can’t do a neat job, the editor 


helps her manicure her nails. You don't 
quibble about who does what when your 
magazine is being billed $15 or $20 an 
hour for the model's services. 

In one way, magazines are different 
from some manufacturing businesses 
They are not seasonal. Putting out twelve 
solid issues a year is a year-round, full 
time procedure for a large staff. As soop 
as One month's issue is put away, in time 
for the on-sale date of the magazine, all 
activity is geared to the approaching toll 
of next month's bell. It’s very exciting 
for the first year to two. But after you 
have answered your first thousand readet 
mail letters, and chosen your first 144 
products to show in merchandise columns 
and written captions for those 144 prod. 
ucts, each caption consisting of one head- 
line and seven lines of copy, no line of 
which is to be under twenty-one nor over 
twenty-eight characters, the routine a 
pects of the job become more than 
obvious. 

Another fly in the editorial ointment 
is that magazines do not pay high salaries 
particularly on beginning jobs. This i 

ecause of the keen competition for those 
jobs. Raises come slowly, and you cant 
expect anything very stupendous to hap- 
pen to you in the way of a noticeable 
promotion before the end of two years 
And this doesn’t happen like clockwork. 
It depends on work, talent and the propet 
opening. At best, editorial salaries are 
well below those you'll find in advertising 
agencies and in the branches of industy 
which turn out the products, the fashions, 
the beauty items which magazines tabk 
about. 


wor YOU put up with sud 

drawbacks, just to see your name 
in print? The awful truth is that may 
features, including many of your own, aft 
unsigned. You will see some of yout 
pet ideas dropped or cut cruelly for lack 
of space. It may be your blurb, headline, 
or rewrite of someone else’s article or cap 
tion that saves it, but you probably woat 
get any credit for it .. . and, as I said be 
fore, not much cash either. 

Yet, if you stick with it long enough 
you'll probably be on the masthead ever 
tually, but this takes time . . . and you 
may as well resign yourself to the fad 
that neither your family nor your friends 
will honestly believe that you work ona 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Working Hand-in-Hand With Student Photographers 


By DON HOLT, Co-Editor, 1954 Maldonian, High School, Malden, Mass. 


HE PRODUCTION of my book, 

The Maldonian, is done entirely by 

the students except for a few in- 
stances. We hire a professional photog- 
rapher to take the individual shots of 
every student in the school and the group 
or club pictures. The school devotes class 
time towards the production of the year- 
book with the editorial staff, the business 
staff and the promotions staff meeting at 
different periods during the school day. 
Typists are allotted to each period for any 
work or emergency that arises. Each staff 
member receives a rank for his efforts on 
the yearbook staff. 

Each staff member writes a monthly re- 
port telling what he did, what obstacles 
he met, and how he overcame them. One 
girl is given the task of collecting these 
reports, typing them, and filing them. An 
underlying reason for these reports is to 
use them in the grading of the staff 
members but the main reason is to leave 
a record for future members telling them 
about the pitfalls and successes. 

It is very important that the editors 
and the photographers work hand in 
hand. A yearbook is largely a picture 
book. It depends on photographs to tell 
the all-important story of who did what, 
why, when and how. One of the main 
functions of a yearbook is to print the 
accomplishments and activities of the 
school. To do this, the student photog- 
taphers should step out of their little iso- 
lated world and become a part of the 
staff which is striving to produce a good 
yearbook. 

This brings me to my next point. One 
can't put out a good, complete book with- 
out a student photographer. He can give 
the proper coverage of the school’s activi- 
ties and is right on hand to take the in- 
formal day-to-day pictures of school life. 


T= NUMBER of photographers de- 

pends on the individual needs of 
each staff. My staff successfully uses four 
photographers—one senior, one junior, 
and two sophomores. Over the years, it 
has been found that a boy in the general 
course works out better than a boy from 
any other course. A general course boy 
seems to be interested in his work whereas 
a boy from the college course is apt to 
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be in all the activities of school and 
doesn’t have the proper amount of time 
to devote to the staff. He may try to gain 
membership on the staff to give himself 
more points for National Honor Society. 
There are always exceptions to the rules, 
though. In general, boys should be picked 
who are willing to devote a great deal 
of time and effort to the job. These pho- 
tographers should be given class time at 
different intervals to catch the life of the 
school in pictures. 

The photographers should take lessons 
from the professional photographer who 
takes only the individual shots of the stu- 
dents and the club pictures. This pro- 
fessional should be a local or hometown 
photographer so that he is near when the 
photographers have problems. 

Each yearbook which has a photography 
staff must, of course, have a good, efficient 
darkroom. There must be room to de- 
velop negatives, to print pictures, to dry 
the pictures, to enlarge pictures, to load 
the camera, and to store the camera and 
supplies. My school furnished the staff 
with three rooms on the top floor—all by 
their lonesome. The darkroom should be 
kept locked at all times with the pho- 
tographers and their secretary owning the 
only keys. The other staff members shou!d 
be kept out of the darkroom to avoid un- 
necessary mishaps. Once the other staff 
members get into the darkroom, pictures 
and negatives start disappearing into thin 
air. When the deadline for the book ar- 
rives, and pictures are found to be miss- 
ing, the photographers are blamed by the 
very members who invade the darkroom! 

I mentioned a secretary for the pho- 
tographers. She is a most important link 
between the photographers and the edi- 
tors and their staff. She is the connecting 
tie between the darkroom and the year- 
book staff. She has charge of filing the 
negatives, sees that the pictures are taken 
when they are supposed to be taken and 
delivers the prints to the various staffs. 
She should file the negatives and should 
be the only person allowed to touch the 
negatives in these files. She should see 
that the negatives do not collect or pile 
up in the darkroom. My staff has a file 
for the secretary and recently bought a 
file for the various staffs in which to 


keep their records, copy, and layouts. 


A‘ THE beginning of the week, the 
secretary and the photographers 
should meet with the rest of the staff and 
schedule the pictures for that week. Ail 
pictures not scheduled on a particular day 
should not be taken during that week. 
The secretary should record the scheduled 
pictures on a chart on the wall. 

In the fall, when school opens, the 
members of the various staffs should draw 
up their layouts as soon as the theme 
has been chosen. The members then 
know what pictures they need and they 
avoid rushing the photographers into 
childish, sloppy work. One can obtain 
good ideas for layouts from other ex- 
change yearbooks. 


The person who wants a picture taken 
should accompany the photographer to 
tell him exactly what he wants in the 
picture. When a person wants an as- 
sembly covered, he should sit down in 
front with the photographers to tell them 
what pictures he wants. This results in 
natural, casual, unposed, pictures for the 
book. One should also pound into the 
head of the photographer the fact that 
he must avoid missing or ruining shots 
which are not replaceable and which give 
the book a bad name with the rest of 
the school. 

When the secretary receives the nega- 
tives she passes them to the various staff 
members, who, in turn, make red-proofs 
from them. From the red-proof they see 
if the picture is of any value. If it is, 
the secretary sends the negative to the 
photographers who make a print of it. 

The pictures in the book should cover 
every phase of school life. There should 
be individual shots of every student in 
the school. There should be classroom 
activity shots and individual shots of the 
faculty. All school functions and activi- 
ties should be covered. Good clear action 
shots of the athletic events should be 
present. The more students who are in- 
terested in the book, the more books.will 
be sold. This practice increased our sub- 
scriptions by 33 per cent. 

Through better relations with the pho- 
tography staff, the book improves im- 
mensely. 
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Yearbooks, 1954 Editions 


We look forward each year to the coming of the yearbooks 
for each is the latest look, if not the new one, at the schools 
with which we have become so familiar. It is a pleasure to 
see them and to note the progress that has been made since 
the previous year. We welcome the old friends and find great 
pleasure in the newcomers. And each year the number grows. 

During the long summer, these books are read and rated by 
the Judges. We wonder from time to time if they will live 
up to all expectations and as the autumn days approaches we 
become just as much interested as the Advisers and staff mem- 
bers in the ultimate scores and placings they will receive. 

There are surprises for us as there are for the schools for 
appearances can be most deceiving. New departures in all 
phases of yearbook work come to our attention and it is inter- 
esting to note the novelties that become standard procedures as 
others observe, commend, and adopt the practices. We have 
learned, too, that little can be determined by the wrapping 
on the package. It is the content that counts. 

Right now, we are preparing for the release of the 1954 
awards list. We do not see it in its entirety until a day or 
two before the Conference. When the Judges finish their work, 
our begins. We hope you can be with us to see the list when 
it is posted in the Rotunda of Low Library on Friday, October 
15, the opening day of the Conference. If not, bear with us 
for a time and the ratings and the score books will be in your 
hands. 

oR 9 


The New School Year 


The new school year has opened with promise and hope and 
great accomplishments are in the minds of all. There is no 
reason why all that is planned cannot take place. Human na- 
ture, being what it is, interposes its inexorable rules and, at 
times, we fall far short of expectations. 

In the field of student publications there are ample guides 
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as to what a paper or magazine or yearbook should be. Not 
only have the press and Advisers associations outlined the pro 
cedures but the traditions of the schools and the records of 
earlier efforts by staffs have clearly demonstrated what can, and 
should, be done. 


The hiatus between what should be done and what is done 
appears to be controlled by the human element. The desire 
to clear the desks, sweep aside the accumulation of years, and 
launch one’s craft in new and uncharted streams, is a under. 
standable as it is unwise. Few experienced sailors cast off before 
they are sure their craft is seaworthy and none pull up anchor 
until everything is in order. By the same token, it is unwise 
to ignore the rules of the road in the production of student 
publications. 

To one and all we extend our greetings and our best wishes 
for success in the coming publication year. We are positive 
that success will be assured if a stable plan, based upon the 
experience of the past and the skills and enthusiasm of the 
present, are the basis upon which it is laid. 
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‘Canned’ Materials 


Now that the school year is young and fresh and plans are 
being made for the student publications there comes the annual 
influx of “aids” from the gentry in the business world. One 
would believe from reading the bulletins, bruchures, flyers, and 
letters, that all problems take wing if only the Advisers and 
editors could be induced to sign on the dotted line and let the 
outsiders take over. 

These things strike at the psychological moment. The care. 
free vacation did little to sharpen the blades of responsibility 
and the seemingly appalling load of studies and extra-curricular 
activities makes any offer of assistance seem attractive. 


We cannot forget that a school paper's strength is in direct 
proportion to what the sponsoring school puts into it. Any- 
thing provided from an outside source weakens its position in 
direct proportion to the degree of such support. Consequently, 
every possible source within the school must be explored for 
help and talent before advantage is taken of other assistance. 


A student publication represents the best effort made by the 
school at the time of issue. The writing may not be that which 
is found in the columns of the metropolitan dailies but it 
the best as far as the school is concerned. The cartoons may not 
be comparable to those provided by the syndicated services 
but they are best that some young artist can produce at the 
time. The photographs may not win a prize in a national 
competition but they are the best at hand. With plenty of time 
before a yearbook cover is selected it would seem as if a schodl 
able to produce a book should come up with a design that & 
its own. 


Student publications, their Advisers and staffs, worked long 
and hard before they reached their current positions in the 
schools. They had assumed assured positions before they be 
came commercially exploitable. Let us concentrate on student 
work as far as students can carry it and let us get the best of 
outside help only when it is needed to make possible the pub 
lication of that work. 


The School Press Review 
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How Literary Should a School Newspaper Get? 


By AILEEN O’GRADY, Ph. D., Classical High School, Springfield, Mass. 


T IS MY THESIS that good journal- 
ism IS good literature. Ergo, a good 
school newspaper is highly literary. 

The better the paper is, journalistically, 
then the more literary I would say it is. 

Prefacing all further remarks on the 
literary quality of a publication, I wish 
to make it clear that 1 am using the term 
“literary” here synonomously with sound 
writing in the best traditions of formal 
composition classes, but sound writing 
with a journalistic accent. I am not using 
“literary” in the sense of strained, stuffy, 
snobbish writing that is bad taste, that is 
bad mannered, that is offensive because 
it is obvious. 

Prefacing whatever else I say I wish 
also to emphasize the basic acceptance 
that a paper must conform to the stand- 
ards of the school for which it is being 
published. I represent a college prepara- 
tory school where, traditionally, scholar- 
ship is pursued to the greatest degree pos- 
sible in a modern public school. 


In such a school it seems but logical 
that the aim of the newspaper should be 
to provide reading material commensurate 
with the academic standards of the school. 
Of course our school is not 100 per cent 
héavy brain material, either; hence with 
each new staff the question comes up: 
Shall we pander to the frivolous element 
in the school or shall we maintain the 
conservative label long identified with the 
school? The answer seems always to be 
that our school, devoted for over a cen- 
tury to a classical curriculum, ought to 
preserve tradition. I am very proud of 
the soundness of judgment evidenced by 
our editors. I am invariably interested to 
note that they do not lose popularity by 
their stand; in the long run they always 
win out in the esteem of their colleagues. 


Let us now break down the publication 
by sections to see specifically what literary 
qualities it is possible to work for in 
the various parts. We shall look first at 
the news pages. I do not have to point 
out to you how parallel good news writ- 
ing is with precis work in general. By 
having the best possible summarized news, 
news editors are presentting a fine ex- 
ample of one type of literary production, 
namely, concise expository writing. You 
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who have battled with leads, with effec- 
tive beginnings for leads, with proper 
placement of clauses and phrases in in- 
formation-crammed factual sentences 
know that you have experienced practi- 
cal drill work in economy, a requisite of 
rhetoric. A news editor from last year’s 
staff, a girl who is leading her classes at 
one of the colleges in our city, came in 
to tell us that she credited her excellent 
grades in English to her news writing 
technique. “I know how to write some- 
thing without wordiness,” she said. Re- 
dundance, tautology are worked out of 
journalism students. 

If you have streamlined your paper 
to cut costs, you know how much you 
count on getting the right word in the 
right place, without an extra syllable. 
Whether you realize it or not such an 
ability is one of the most desirable of 
literary qualities. 

Let us consider headline writing in con- 
nection with the news pages. Again se- 
lecting the right word for the head is 
paramount. You know how happy you 
are when you alight upon an expressive 
word of the right length that conveys 
your meaning precisely, colorfully. On 
the way to achieving that graphic word 
you had very likely a good vocabulary- 
expanding bit of practice, one much more 
apt to be of lasting service, I would say, 
than pages culled from a word book. 

When you turn out efficiently written 
news articles with accurate well-counted 
heads, you have a literary news section. 
It is good journalism; therefore it is good 
from a literary standpoint. 


W* SHALL proceed to the editorial 

pages next. Here there is certainly 
ample opportunity for the display of lit- 
erary quality. We provide the best lit- 
erature for students to read, on their level, 
so again it seems but logical that students 
evidence their enjoyment of and diges- 
tion of good reading by references to it 
in their copy. For instance, we read 
Irving rather thoroughly. Ought not there 
be some reflections in the editorial col- 
umns of the wide vocabulary students are 
exposed to in Irving's writings if the stu- 
dents are capable of using some of the 
author's out-of-the-ordinary words cor- 


rectly? Incidentally we were interested 
recently to note that the columnist who 
writes “Topics of the Times” for the New 
York Times referred to a “muster of pea- 
cocks”, a phrase Irving, in one of his es- 
says, makes conspicuous. ‘ 

I am not advocating that students get 
polysyllable-happy. I do advocate that they 
strive for writing with a fullness of ex- 
pression bearing the mark of an effort to- 
ward style. Surely the editorial section 
is the place for such cultivated writing 
in contrast to the crisply competent con- 
densed writing associated with good news 
writing. 

Our current editorial boys are fond 
Latinisms and are apt to bring them in 
fairly often. In adult writing such prac- 
tice, it is true, might be labelled “fancy 
writing.” In student work it shows only, 
I believe, that classical education is ab- 
sorbing the student's imagination. Some- 
times, criticizing an editorial, we hear the 
objection, “What if somebody doesn’t un- 
derstand Latin?” I go back to my origi- 
nal premise and reaffirm my stand that 
the paper should conform to the type of 
school body for whim it is written. In 
a school where the reading clientele is 
trying for the best colleges, I would tell 
you to write for your public. If at your 
initial staff meeting you determine what 
you are aiming toward, what your edi- 
torial policy is to be, you avoid having 
to rationalize your literary level. Also, 
if you choose to educate your readers a 
little more now and then along their 
chosen paths of solid study, then you 
have every right to give them challenging 
reading. 

Editorial columnists can have a very 
good time giving reign to literary talent. 
I might reveal that we frankly choose edi- 
torial writers who display excellent writ- 
ing ability. The column on our editorial 
page, for example, this year is called 
“Odd’s Life.” As those of you familiar 
with Sheridan and Goldsmith know, it 
is taken from eighteenth century dia- 
logue. Last year we had “The Spectator”, 
“lifted” from Addison and Steele. 


We place poetry often on the editorial 
page, poetry of a serious nature, usually. 
Occasionally we get translations of poems 
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from the language classes. Just lately a 
French teacher requested an issue with 
a translation of a French pozm into Eng- 
lish, done freestyle, to include with a stu- 
dent's recommendation to one of the very 
good women's colleges. 

Too, we use good themes from the 
English classes. For instance, we pub- 
lished a theme last fall on an oriental tree 
in our schoolyard. It was a polished little 
piece of writing and added to the edito- 
rial page. And we used a short essay 
that a Negro student wrote on what high 
school graduation is going to mean to 
him and his family. 

We use prize-winning short stories 
which we glean from a short story con- 
test we sponsor every year. We run the 
contest on an important basis, selecting 
faculty members for judges, offering 
worthwhile book prizes that the principal 
awards at solemn assemblies in June. 
Leaguing ourselves with a club in the 
school we, this year, published the prize- 
winning poems submitted in a poetry con- 
test. We use book reviews; these go in 
with an attractive cut. The reviews are 


slanted to student interests. 

Of course, keeping punctuation abso- 
lutely correct is a way to preserve a good 
literary standard. In this respect the Co- 


lumbia Scholastic Press stylebook is very 
handy as a little reference to have in 
your pocket or bag for consultation when 
in doubt on a punctuation item. 


E COME next to the feature sec- 
tion. Shall a school newspaper in- 
dulge exclusively in a conglomeration of 
teen-age slang in order to get amusing 
light material? Don’t you have enough 
of that? The feature pages are the place 
to be really creative. It is HARD to 
be truly humorous, granted, but clever 
light writing is stimulating to turn out. 
The very best people on the staff prob- 
ably ought to join the feature page. Sup- 
plementing main articles, often, might 
be crossword puzzles, very popular with 
our readers. Vocabulary quizzes bring a 
good reaction, we find. Profiles of teach- 
ers, students, humorous themes from the 
English classes, light poetry—all of these 
can be literary without being boring. 
Last of all we arrive at the sports page. 
We are more fortunate this year than we 
have ever been in that we have a battery 
of capable sports writers, all of them 
honor or near-honor students, who take 
pride in using good English, instead of 
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rehashed sports slang copied from the 
local sports columnists. The product of 
our sports editors this year, consequently, 
is intelligible even to non-sports fans like 
me. 

Cuts, ads, makeup augment or detract 
from literary standards. If you are try- 
ing to turn out a paper of the highest 
quality, cuts will be, necessarily, clear, of 
wide appeal, on a sound photographic 
level of skill. Ads, too, will be laid with 
efficiency, good design, good taste. They 
will be clever, professional. Makeup will 
be in keeping with principles of good 
design. 

It must be apparent that if a publica- 
tion is to be good journalistically and 
thereby possess literary quality, accom- 
plished students must work on its staff. 
People with a command of grammar, with 
an interest in words, with an awareness 
of style, with a wealth of ideas, with a 





fund of initiative are the people whog 
we need on our publications and whog 
we are getting, I know, every time | 
come to one of these conventions. 

There is immense satisfaction in rup 
ning a publication in which your cop 
tributors are proud to appear. Whe 
teachers of the best caliber go out @ 
their way to give you the fruit of thei 
serious thinking, for instance, so that the 
principal comes in to say, “I never knew 
Mr. could write like that,” yo 
get a rewarding glow. 

The most apt summary I can think 
of is this: A publication ought to bk 
worthy of the reading time students take 
for it. It should possess reading material 
that will enhance the reader's equipment 
mentally, morally, spiritually. To accom 
plish such an aim might well be th 


measure of its literary quality. 





Corrections in Newspaper, Magazine Awards 


Road Ahead, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., changed from general magazine classification 
to departmental magazine and from Fourth to Sec- 
ond Place. 

Book Strap, High School, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, changed from the 1501-2500 pupil classifica- 
tion to 1001-1500, and from Second to First Place. 

Junior High Lights, Saxe Junior High School, 
New Canaan, Conn., from Second Place to First. 

Cherry Pit, Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Conn., 
from Third to Second Place. 

Monroe Doctrine, James Monroe High School, 
Bronx, N.Y., changed from general magazine to 
Literary-Art, and from Third to First Place. 

St. John’s Review, St. John’s School, Houston, 
Texas, changed from magazine to news-magazine 
and from Fourth to Second Place. 

Shadarrow, Shade High School, Cairnbrook, Pa., 
from Third to Second Place. 

Spy Glass, Notro, West Virginia, High School, 
printed newspaper, Junior-Senior High group, 
First Place, was inadvertently omitted from the 
release list. 

Chips From the Pines, St. Joseph Hill Academy, 
Arrochar, Staten Island, N.Y., was inadvertently 
listed in Second Place when it should have been 
listed as First Place. 

Science Survey, Bronx High School of Science, 
New York City, changed from First Place to 
Medalist., 

Sentinel, Hillhouse High School, New Haven, 
Conn., changed from First Place to Medalist. 

Abingtonian, Abington, Pa., Senior High School, 
Second to First. 

Mirror, James Monroe High School, New York 
City, incorrectly rated as a printed newspaper, re- 
rated as a lithographed newspaper and changed 
from First Place to Medalist. 

FROM FIRST PLACE TO MEDALIST RATING: 
WY NEWS, Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, 


Mich. 

WASHINGTON SCROLL, Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

— LANCER, Lamar High School, Houston, 
‘exas. 

SCIENCE SURVEY, Bronx High School of Sci- 
ence, New York, N.Y. 

CHRONICLE, Cathedral High School, Springfield, 


Mass. 
ORANGE, White Plains High School, White 
Plains, N.Y. 
FROM SECOND PLACE TO FIRST PLACE: 
THE NOR’WESTER, Northwestern High School, 
Hyattsville, Md. 
E.H.S. NEWS, Eugene High School, Eugene, Ore. 
THE INDEX, Oshkosh High School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
BROADCAST, Haaren High School, New York, 


N.Y. 

HUGUENOT HERALD, New Rochelle High 
School, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

LIBERTY LIFE, Liberty High School, Bethlehem, 


Pa. 

BRDADCASTER, Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 

BLACK AND GOLD, Heights High School, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

TATTLER, Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, 
Bethesda, M 


. Md. 
SPECTATOR, Central High School, Trenton, N.J. 


BUCCANEER, Balboa High School, 
cisco, Calif. 

FROM THIRD PLACE TO SFCOND PLACE: 

BUCCANEER, W. C. Mepham High School, Belle 
more, N.Y. 

—— Newton High School, Newtonville 

ass. 

LA VISTA, Mira Costa High School, Manhatta 
Beach, Calif. 

DICKINSONIAN, Dickinson High School, Jerse 
City, N.J. 

RED AND BLACK, Hillsborough High School 
Tampa, Fla. 

TECH NEWS, Technical High School, Springfield, 
Mass. 

GOLD AND WHITE, Eastern District High Schoo, 
New York, N.Y. 

BLUE AND WHITE, Lanier High School, Mont 
gomery, Ala. 

VIGOR HI-LITES, Vigor High School, Prichard, 


Ala. 

VIKING, Central Catholic High School, Pitt 
burgh, Pa. 

VIKING, Atlantic City Senior High School, At 
lantic City, N.J. 

SURVEYOR, George Washington High Schod 
Alexandria, Va. 

FROM FOURTH TO THIRD PLACE: 

— Lawrence High School, Lawrent, 

ass. 


San Frap 


Disliked 


Lists of the most disliked sport-cliche 
have been drawn up by sports editors and 
managing editors of the Associated Pres 

The ten most disliked by sports editor 
ranked as follows: 

Mentor (usually with “cagey” or “ge 
nial”); inked pact; pay dirt; circuit clout 
gonfalon; roaring back or out from be 
hind; outclassed but game (capable @ 
numerous variations); clobber; griddets 
and cage or cagers. 

The managing editors ranked their ptt 
peeves this way: 

Pay dirt; circuit clout; belted; sea 
mud; skein (as in victories); tilt the 
hurler; horsehide; slabsters; and 
contested. 
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WENTY-TWO schools in Greater 

New York and northern New Jer- 

sey were honored at an award cere- 
mony in the Men's Faculty Club at Co- 
lumbia University for their contributions 
to the cause of free inquiry on June 22. 
The schools had completed projects de- 
signed to focus attention on Columbia's 
Bicentennial theme. 

Editors of the school papers received 
from Dr. John A. Krout, vice-president 
and provost of the University, certificates 
attesting their participation. Signed by 
President Grayson Kirk, the certificates 
were for “generous and valued contribu- 
tions to the advancement of ‘Man's Right 
to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof’.” 

Dr. William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools for New York City, made a brief 
address related to the Bicentennial theme. 
Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, as director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
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4 which has sponsored the school project, 
elle presided. 

lle The projects for which the schools were 
“a honored included school and community 
™@@ forums, radio broadcasts, special issues of 
he @ school papers emphasizing “man’s right 
fel B to knowledge,” and editorials or feature 
hol articles bearing on the theme. 

- Among the more ambitious projects 
mB was a forum on freedom of the press 
ME which was organized and carried out in 
2 April by seventh and eighth grade stu- 
mt dents of the Chatham (New Jersey ) 
exe Township School. 

A.B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 
chose a novel method of participation. 
School officials decided to adopt the theme 

ich for the commencement exercises and com- 
ani petitions were held to pick two speakers 
res on the subject. 
tors 

OST SCHOOLS carried editorials on 
". the theme, under such varied titles 
Jout la * "Truth Shall Make You Free,” “Free- 
bee 20m or License?”, “Symbol of Freedom ... 
ed the Press,” “Freedom of the Press is Val- 
dete uable” and “Discussion Unlimited.” 

Some of the schools plan further con- 

ir pe tributions when classes resume in the fall. 

Some thirty-nine additional schools in the 
ea dm Steater metropolitan area have signified 
e lit ‘heir intentions of helping advance the 





theme. 
Schools which send representatives to 
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Bicentennial Participants Honored by Columbia 


the ceremony are: 

In NEW JERSEY: Somerville High 
School; School No. One, Scotch Plains; 
Central High School, Paterson; Passaic 
Collegiate School; Metuchen High 
School; Fort Lee Junior-Senior High 
School; Closter High School; Delawanna 
School 8, Clifton; Chatham Township 
School. 

In SUBURBAN NEW YORK: Albert 
Leonard Junior High School, New Ro- 
chelle; Carle Place Junior High School; 
Sayville High School; St. Agnes Aca- 
demic School, Rockville Centre; Manhas- 
set High School; Malverne High School; 
Lynbrook High School; Mary Louis 
Academy, Jamaica; A. B. Davis High 
School, Mount Vernon. 

In METROPOLITAN NEW YORK: 
William H. Taft High School; Evander 
Childs High School; John Marshall Jun- 
ior High School (Brooklyn); Arthur S. 
Somers Junior High School (Brooklyn). 

Following are excerpts from several 
editorials carried by the school news- 
papers honored by Columbia: 

From The Tatler, of Central High 
School, Paterson, New Jersey: 

“You can go to any public library or 
school and learn without charge. Many 
people don’t take advantage of this offer, 
but if it were a can of peas or a small 
bar of soap that was being given away, 
the store would be packed with free- 
loaders. But if a library ever advertised 
‘Knowledge for Free, no crowd would 
rush to its doors. Yet deep down, the 
library is offering a better bargain.” 

From The Evander News, of Evander 
Childs High School, The Bronx: 

“Here, in the free world, man is able 
to pursue his thirst for knowledge. It is 
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his right, but he must want it... At 
times, knowledge is hard to come by. It 
is a search for truth. Unfortunately, in 
some countries, man is arrested in this 
search. His right is denied him. There, 
knowledge is feared and ignorance 
reigns.” 

From The Bulldog’s Bark, of Metuchen, 
New Jersey High School: 

“There is no possession which even 
approaches in value the knowledge which 
we have not only the right to, but also 
the opportunity to obtain and to use. 
Wealth and other allurements without 
knowledge may sound very desirable, but 
who wants to be an amoeba?” 


HE TWENTY-TWO schools par- 

ticipating in this ceremony were a 
small fraction of the number in the New 
York metropolitan area and of the coun- 
try at large which joined with the Uni- 
versity in the observance of its Bicenten- 
nial year. All schools taking part re- 
ceived their certificates of participation 
from Columbia’s alumni or representa- 
tives in their own localities whenever it 
was possible to make the award in person 
or by mail, if the personal presentation 
was impractical. Because of examinations 
and other factors incident to the closing 
of the school year, it was not possible 
for a larger number to be present at the 
Columbia ceremony. 

The cooperation of the student publica- 
tions and the schools throughout the coun- 
try in the international observance of Co- 
lumbia’s Bicentennial theme has earned 
the gratitude of the University officials 
and an increased respect for the wide in- 
fluence of the school press on the thinking 
of the young people of the United States. 


By HELEN M. CUSICK, Adviser, Panorama, Central High School, 


Binghamton, N.Y. 


EWS—school variety or other- 
wise—is whatever happens to be 
of interest to the greater part of 
the community which your paper serves. 
It deals in facts treated impersonally, a 
thing which seems to be one of the 
hardest for young school reporters to.ac- 
complish. Opinion should not be allowed 
to infiltrate the news columns. News— 


formed by the initials of the words: north, 
east, west, south—means the accurate re- 
port of facts from all these points of your 
community. 

Contrary to many movie versions of 
journalism, much humdrum routine must: 
be a daily part of a reporter's life. Edi- 
tors mark out zones or “beats” for pos- 
sible “leads” to stories. For the school 
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reporter, these would be administrators, 
teacher personnel, coaches, department 
heads, school officers, managers of teams, 
clubs, cafeteria, student council, bulletin 
boards, custodians, clinics, and library. 

Anything that is new, unusual or un- 
expected, told in an accurate, objective 
way, including the 5 W’s in its first lead, 
is news. School reporters are apt to walk 
by a good story or overlook a buried 
lead in their zeal to accomplish an as- 
signed story. The ability to “recognize” 
news, even before it happens, means the 
development of a reportorial sense that 
is invaluable. 


CHOOL NEWS very often tends to 
be a repetition of things that have 
already happened. An alert editor will 
endeavor to foster a feeling of confidence 
and good will among leaders in his com- 
munity so that stories may “break” in the 
school newspaper. The Panorama his 
tried to do this very thing, and, as a re- 
sult, many administrators and student 
leaders bring leads directly to our re- 
porters and editors. This is what makes 
a mewspaper come alive. Deadlines and 
sale dates need to be juggled to do this, 
but it is worth the effort. 

World news is school news when it af- 
fects the lives of the students. Many of 
the school papers conducted presidential 
polls during the last national election. 
The Panorama happened to be on the 
vice-presidential circuit so we obtained 
interviews, statements, and pictures of 
our reporters questioning the candidates. 
Interest among the students ran high. 
Ideas expressed by the candidates, who 
were very helpful to the young reporters, 
were discussed schoolwide. This is school 
news at its best. 

The role of the photographer cannot 
be underestimated when school news is 
being considered. Pictures tell a story 
more quickly than the written word and, 
therefore, should be clear, in sharp focus, 
and truthful. Many a night and many 
a dinner has been relinquished by our 
Panorama photographers in order that 
pictures of an event might be taken, de- 
veloped, and printed. Every editor hounds 
the photographer for his particular shots, 
and inevitably he comes through by the 
deadline date, harried but happy. 

If your community wants to read your 
paper and looks forward to each issue, 
you should £now what constitutes school 
news. 
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AD z4e Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without a Telebook re- | 
cording. Be the first staff at your school to put a sound 
story of the year in every book. 


i 
| 
Now is the time to get started. You probably have a | 
tape recorder at your school and people qualified to 

| 


operate it. We furnish full instructions and sample 
scripts to help you put the story on tape. The Band, the 
Orchestra, the Glee Club, the Cheering Section, Class- 
room items, excerpts from the Play, the full wonderful 
sound story of the year. The tapes are sent to us edited 
«and recorded permanently on 45 RPM micro groove 
¥«* Extended Play RCA Telebook records. Sixteen minutes 
{Ge of exciting memorable sound to keep forever. 


= 


a bere been, ren 
“gtee 
‘ " e* 


wit The record is placed in the inside front cover of each 
Ma wats book. The students will love it. 
SSeent,'* The cost no more than a regular record of similar 
length and quality. 
\.* For further information, fill in below, tear out and mail 


to Telebook, Chicago. 


Let your student body share in a sound investment 
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Send further information about Telebook to: 


(Nome of School) address) 





"(Nome of Book) (No. of Copies) (Name of Printer and Address) 
Signed_______ ; : : * 
(Full Title) 
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The March of Books. . . 
University of Utopia 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University School 


of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTOPIA. By 
Robert M. Hutchins. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 103 pp. $2.50. 

Higher education in midcentury Amer- 
ica faces four perils, warns Robert M. 
Hutchins in The University of Utopia. 
They are: indus- 
trialization, spe- 
cialization, philos- 
ophical diversity, 
and social and po- 
litical conformity. 

His four lec- 
tures, suggests the 
foreword, provide 
“a practical guide 
for courageous educators who know that 
to cure our educational ills requires radi- 
cal surgery, not homeopathic remedies.” 

What is needed? The University of 
Utopia is an independent center of 
thought. Its chief concern—and its only 
concern — is intellectual development. 
Physical maturation and spiritual growth 
are alien to its interests. 

_ The modern university, Hutchins as- 
serts, should be “a community that 
thinks.” “Its purpose is to illuminate the 
whole educational system and the specu- 
lative and practical issues that confront 
speculative thinkers and men of action.” 

Presumably speculative thinkers and 
men of action should take a deep interest 
in media of mass communication. They 
use them, rely on them. They make their 
decisions in some instances on the basis 
of what they believe or disbelieve in these 
media. 

Surprisingly enough, however, Hutch- 
ins bans thinking about mass communica- 
tions in the University of Utopia. Why? 
“Journalism as such,” he says, “has no 
intellectual content.” In other words, it 


is not and never can be a profession, he 
believes. 


DEAN CAMPBELL 


To be sure, the layman whether a 
speculative thinker or man of action 
might want to think about the role of 
media of mass communication in a demo- 
cratic civilization. What then? 


The answer is obvious if Mr. Hutchins 
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lf there be no intellectual 
content in journalism for the would-be re- 
porter, then the substitution of a different 
goal for the occupational objective cer- 
tainly could not remove the curse. 


is consistent. 


Unwilling to face the facts, Dr. Hutch- 
ins prefers to believe that all young men 
and women who enter schools of jour- 
nalism plan to work on newspapers and 
should get their training “by working on 
newspapers.” 

In the next breath he says, “It is hard 
to master the intellectual content of a 
profession while one is practicing it. The 
demands of active professional life are 
not favorable to study and reflection.” 

If this statement is true, is the truth 
drained dry if we should substitute the 
words “occupation” and “occupational” 
for profession and professional? And 
what is “special preparation” to which 
he refers in several instances other than 
another way of saying specialization? He 
approves the former, not the latter! 

Some years ago Dr. Hutchins suddenly 
condemned journalism education. Those 
who were kind suggested that he was 
uninformed. Those who weren't as- 
serted that he wanted to shock city edi- 
tors into giving him front-page head- 
lines. 

It is obvious that Dr. Hutchins still 
is uninformed about journalism educa- 
tion. It is plain, too, that he doesn’t want 
to be informed. It would be heartening 
if he would back up and take a second 
look! 


True, higher education in America is 
far from perfect. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that some educators have been able 
to present its imperfections without being 
dogmatic, biased, or opinionated or pre- 
senting evidence that is inaccurate, er- 
roneous, or misleading. 


The great university of the future will 
not be the University which Dr. Hutchins 
describes. It will not be the road of re- 
treat with a dead-end destination in a 
medieval monastery. Instead it will be 
an imperfect institution serving imper- 
fect people whose intellects cannot be de- 





tached from either their bodies or their 
souls. 
NEWSPAPER BUSINESS MANAGE- 


MENT. By Frank Thayer. 
Prentice-Hall. 28 pp. $8. 
A free press must be a solvent press. 
To be independent politically, a newspa- 
per must be independent financially. 
When the newspaper becomes a bankrupt 
business enterprise, it may more easily 
ecome a bankrupt social institution. 

Professor Thayer has written a compact 
yet comprehensive book on the newspaper 
business. As he says in his preface, “No 
newspaper can be forthright and profes- 
sionally sound unless it respects the tenets 
of journalistic ethics and confidently mar- 
kets its services on sound economic prin- 
ciples.” 

The opening chapters of this authori- 
tative volume open with a consideration 
of newspaper publishing, the newspaper 
as a product, and newspaper organization. 
The fourth and fifth chapters deal with 
circulation operation and proved circula- 
tion. 


New York: 


The three chapters on display adver- 
tising and the chapter on classified are in- 
tensely practical. They introduce the be- 
ginner to the economics of publishing. 
They also review these fundamentals for 
the veteran publisher. 

Sound and substantial discussions of 
promotion, office management, account- 
ing procedures, plant management, fi- 
nancing the newspaper, and editorial poli- 
cies make this a well-rounded book. Ap- 
pendices cover legal advertising and a 
selected bibliography. 

Editorial as well as business employees 
would do well to understand fully news- 
paper publishing as a business. A cash 
register spilling over means dividends for 
the publisher. It also means better pay 
for all employees. 

ACADEMIC PROCESSION. By Ern- 
est Earnest. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
368 pp. $4. 

Books on higher education usually can 
be classified into two groups: those which 
are dull and those which are duller. Pro- 
fessor Earnest’s informal history of the 
American college is neither group. It is 
an exciting and stimulating volume. 

Those who worship at the shrine of 
academic tradition may shudder if they 
read about the founding fathers of higher 
education. At least they may discover the 
fact that the traditions were not origi- 
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nated in the Garden of Eden. 

Presenting his subject chronologically, 
Professor Earnest opens with a considera- 
tion of classicism and Calvinism in his 
first of ten chapters. He then considers 
the “false dawn” and the myth of cloist- 
ered halls. 

“The Civil War transformed American 
college education,” Earnest asserts. In 
those days it was no ivy-covered retreat. 
In 1866 the mass return of veterans 
boosted enrollment and caused a new in- 
terest in vocational training. 

Looking ahead, the author sees “dark 
shadows in the picture.” Among them are 
scandals in athletics, crises in financing 
higher education, attacks on intellectuals 
as “egg-heads”, and the assaults by book- 
burners and witch-hunters. 


At the same time, progress is being 
made Earnest believes, especially in the 
area of general education. Though not 
all that is done in the name of general 
education is general education, the trend 
appears to have significance. 


Laymen and academician alike should 
read Academic Procession. It will give 
them both an understanding and appre- 
ciation of what the college is and how it 
grew. Perhaps it will enable them to 
work cooperatively to make it a lot better. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO JOUR- 
NALISM. By F. Fraser Bond. New York: 
Macmillan. 358 pp. $4.50. 


The purpose of F. Fraser Bond’s sixth 
book is to present the “whole field of 
contemporary American journalism.” 
Within space limitations, he achieves his 
goal in an accurate and readable volume 
which is compact if not comprehensive. 


This up to date book to some extent 
recognizes the fact that the periodical, 
film, radio, and television are significant 
media of mass communication. At the 
some time the newspaper receives consid- 
erably more attention. 

Effectively illustrated, An Introduction 
to Journalism is neatly bound and is 
printed in type easy on the eye. The book 
is written in a brisk style and organized 
into twenty-four teachable chapters. 

Beginners in college as well as mature 
high school students will find it is a good 
book in which to learn about the Ameri- 
can mewspaper and the other media so 
essential to a durable democracy. 

STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION. By Donald 
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S. Arbuckle. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
352 pp. $4.75. 

When the adolescent enters college, he 
crosses a new frontier. Nonchalant though 
he may be, he often is confused and 
frightened by the academic wilderness he 
encounters. Or he may unless he is as- 
sisted by effective student personnel serv- 
ices. 

Call it what you may—counseling, 
guidance, or advisement—the student 
needs assistance as he orients himself in 
the strange environment. Matters of 
health, military service, or religious 
choices as well as educational and voca- 
tional problems confront him. 

Dr. Arbuckle, director of student per- 
sonnel at the School of Education in Bos- 
ton University, discusses personnel prob- 
lems, giving significant attention to re- 
ligion on the campus. 

It is essential that fundamental prin- 
ciples of counseling in higher education 
be determined. Principles should be 
translated into defensible practices which, 
in turn, should be subjected frequently 
to searching re-examination. 


May We Borrow 
Yearbooks? 


Since the CSPA made yearbooks avail- 
able on a loan basis, a number of schools 
throughout the country have taken ad- 
vantage of this opportunity for study and 
comparison of the First Place and Med- 
alist placings each year. 

Going back over the files we find that 
in 1949-50, 14 schools from 7 states bor- 
rowed 113 books; 1950-51, 22 schools 
from 12 states borrowed 104 books; 1951- 
52, a low year, 3 schools from 3 states 
borrowed 71 books; 1952-53, 19 schools 
from 11 states and Canada, borrowed 91 
books; and in 1953-54, 10 schools in 6 
states, borrowed 55 books. 

They average 6 books to a school but 
they have run from 2 to 60. For this 


service, a service charge of $1, plus the 
outgoing postage, is made. The schools 


return the books at their own expense. 
These books are not available until after 
the autumn Yearbook Conference and 
may be retained for a reasonable length 
of time unless a call comes in for a par- 
ticular book from some other school. 


Elder Statesman 
Of the Graphic Arts 


If one were to pick a single individual 
to personify graphic arts education dup 
ing the greater part of the past half-cep. 
tury, he would select Fred J. Hartmag 
Mr. Hartman has given the greater pay 
of his working life to promoting and 
improving graphic arts education. Th 
International Graphic Arts Education Ag 
sociation, composed of printing teacher 
school administrators and others inter 
ested in graphic arts education, is a mop 
ument to his efforts as its educational d 
rector. Now retired, he holds the titk 
of Educational Director Emeritus and 
still continues to serve the organization 
in an advisory capacity. 

Among his many activities, Mr. Hart 
man initiated and edited the Graphip 
Arts Index, published under the sponsor 
ship of Printing Industry of America and 
later under that of the International 
Graphic Arts Education Association 
Graphic Arts Progress, as successor © 
Graphic Arts Index, hopes to continue to 
serve education and the industry. 

So states Graphic Arts Progress of the 
Rochester, N.Y., Institute of Technology. 
Five years earlier, the CSPA awarded its 
Gold Key to Mr. Hartman for establish- 
ing and carrying out so successfully the 
annual Typographical Contest in coopers 
tion with the CSPA which has contrib 
uted immeasurably to the raising of typo 
graphical standards for student public 
tions. 


NORTC Scholarships 


The US. Navy has announced ninth 
annual nation-wide program of officer se 
lection and training which is the largest 
single scholarship program in the country. 
Scholarship winners are selected on 4 
merit basis. Last year, more than 20,000 
applicants took the Navy College Apt 
tude Test, the first step in the selection 
process. Applications must be in hand 
on November 11 and the test will b 
given on December 11. Full information 
is in the hands of the secondary schod 
officials in the United States, its territories 
and dependencies. 


Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, Adviser to the 
Sentinel of Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven, Conn., suffered the loss of het 
mother in early September. 
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News and Notes..... 


The Stamfordian, Stamford School, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, England, has for- 
warded its 149th, the Summer Term, 
issue. English school publications, usually 
magazines, do not carry many of the tech- 
nical features that characterize an Ameri- 
can school magazine. The only staff mem- 
bers listed are the Adviser, Editor, and 
Sports Editor. There is nothing like a 
masthead so the only way one could 
gather a hint as to its address was from 
the postmark on the envelope. The pages 
cafry on consecutively, this issue starting 
with 305 and ending with 335. Every 
item is carefully listed in the Contents. 
Hardly a single school activity has been 
omitted from the issue, each being cov- 
ered completely, specifically and briefly. 
In the one and only editorial, they refer 
to the traditions that have “been built 
up over more than four centuries.” Be- 
tween the lower and upper school, “a boy 
may be at school for ten or more years.” 
In reporting a 4th of July speech by Mr. 
B. L. Hallward, Vice-Chancellor of Not- 
tingham University, it was stated: “It was 
appalling to hear that there had been 116 
examination days in the school during the 
year. This could be compared with the 
latter days of the Roman Empire, which 
had had 146 holidays in a year. This, in 
the case of the Romans, was a sign of 
decay, and it was a debatable point 
whether examinations were really neces- 
sary to such an extent. It was at least 
an issue to be considered. It was to be 
wondered whether education was being 
destroyed, for this administrative machine 
was certainly influencing tradition.” Seven 
pages of the issue were devoted to alumni 
news. This section was handled by the 
secretary of their Old Stamfordian Club. 

6 De 

Don Davis, 1954 Sapulpa, Okla., High 
School graduate, former editor of his 
paper, substituted on the Sapulpa Daily 
Herald this summer for reporter Max 
Batchelder, who had a 3-month leave of 
absence to visit Alaska. 

Gog ¢ 

Packages of materials pertaining to the 
school press field were sent by the CSPA 
to the summer institutes and workshops 
at the Universities of Washington, Michi- 
gan, Wyoming, Florida State University 
at Tallahassee, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
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lege, Sam Houston State Teachers College 
at Huntsville, Withrop College, Rock 
Hill, S.C, and Ohio University at 
Athens. These included the CSPA aids, 
copies of the contest and convention an- 
nouncements, copies of The School Press 
Review, and a generous number of copies 
of the several issues of the Advisers As- 
sociation Bulletin. 


Pe 
Silhouette is the name of a new annual 
magazine published by the students of the 
Miami, Fla., Senior High School “to re- 
flect the ways of life and innermost 
thoughts of its student body.” The first 
issue of 52 pages and cover carries over 
thirty contributions, including cartoons 
and illustrations. It “silhouettes the con- 
victions, aims, and ideals of young people 
living in a democracy where freedom of 
press provides freedom without censor- 
ship.” At the end of the volume is a list 
of the contributors with a bit of informa- 
tion as to who and what they are together 
with their hopes and aspirations for the 
years that are to come. It is volumes such 
as these that provide an outlet for the sev- 
eral talents represented in these pages and 
which more than justify their being. They 
will fill the void that now obtains in most 
schools which have placed all their em- 
phasis on news writing rather than the 
creative writing for which the magazines 
provided the appropriate medium for 
such expression. 
Hts 
Miss Frances Messer, Adviser to the 
Smithsonian, yearbook of the Hoke Smith 
High School, Atlanta, Ga., is breaking in 
a successor to take over the Advisership 
when she leaves the school “for a breath- 
er” next June after 25 years of teaching. 
ee ae 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sheffield of the Kozmin- 
ski School, Chicago, the most travelled of 
any Adviser in Association history, spent 
this summer in Spain, flying over so that 
not a moment would be wasted from her 
precious vacation time. 


eee 
“I am interested in working up a spread 
on the best high school publications in 
the country—newspapers, magazines, or 
whatever else may be available . . . Is it 
possible there are samples on hand in your 
office?” wrote Miss Marie McPartland, 


“It’s All Yours” Editor of Seventeen Mag- 
azine. Of course we had them and Miss 
McPartland made a generous selection. 
Sometime soon all of this will appear in 
that estimable magazine which has done 
so much to focus attention on the school 
press of the country. 


oF # 


The CSPA Director, Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, has accepted an invitation to ad- 
dress the journalism teachers luncheon to 
be held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, on November 26. 


- eR ee | 


Carlton H. Larrabee, Adviser to the 
Siren of Stamford, Conn., High School, 
about twenty years ago, is now Associate 
Professor of English at Fresno, Cal., State 
College. The Siren was one of the first 
offset publications of its kind and was 
regularly entered in CSPA Contests. After 
leaving Stamford in 1943, he entered the 
Army and since then has been engaged 
in college teaching; winters in California 
and summers in Maine and Vermont. This 
past summer, he taught journalism at the 
University of Maine and used the 1954 
CSPA Contest entries and other materials 
to supplement his work. 


Letters From Members 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


year we did not receive the score book 
at all and I was beginning to lose confi- 
dence in the Association and to feel that 
it was nothing but a money deal. Your 
letter shows me that I was mistaken and 
I appreciate your interest and fairness in 
the matter—S.I., Mass. 

This was one of several publications 
whose ratings were delayed because of 
the illness of the judge who had the 
major responsibility for the work. On 
its arrwal, it was not found to be as 
complete as the Association felt it 
should be. It was re-rated with addi- 
tional comments and, as indicated, 
reached the school on the closing day. 
The Association regrets the delay as 
much as it sympathizes with the illness 
of the judge. It is felt that the careful 
reading and checking of every score 
book before it is mailed, even if it 
does delay the mailing, has its compen- 
sations as this letter indicates —Ed. 


Eleven 





With the School Press Associations 


Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
won top honors in the 10th annual TEM- 
PLE UNIVERSITY PRESS TOURNA- 
MENT on April 29 when it gathered up 
a total of 24 points with first place in 
the radio-news editing contest, second in 
copyreading, and third in newswriting. 
It had won first place in the Tournament 
in 1945 and again in 1952. The Tour- 
nament was attended by more than 300 
editors and Advisers from 60 secondary 
schools in Delaware, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. It is under the 
direction of Prof. Joseph C. Carter. 


cece 

The OREGON SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
started plans for its fall conference with 
a series of proposals to the Advisers in 
the last issue of the OSP Bulletin of the 
1953-54 school year. The conference will 
be held at the University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, on October 22-23. A survey of 
the situation indicates that an arbitrary 
limitation of attendance is undesirable, 
that a “split conference”, two meetings 
and different times, would have more dis- 
advantages than advantages, that arbitrary 
rules regarding the boy-girl ratio are un- 
reasonable and unrealistic and that attend- 
ance at the conference is a privilege for 
those who will be able to derive the most 
benefit from it and who will seek to ap- 
ply what they learn. Their service for 
yearbooks does not include a competition 
but an individual appraisal with construc- 
tive criticism. This is a counterpart of 
the newspaper evaluation. 


rice 

Another “no contest” procedure is that 
employed by the PACIFIC SLOPE 
SCHOOL PRESS but newspapers sub- 
mitted for criticism are given citations 
of which 21 were awarded last May. It 
is clearly stated, “This is not a contest. 
No school can enter a paper for a citation. 
If the recognition comes to your paper, 
it is like a pat on the back. You don’t 
ask for it.” 

To stimulate interest in high school 
publications, the MARYLAND SCHO- 
LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION will 
sponsor an exhibit contest in the Fifth 
Regiment Armory in Baltimore on Oc- 
tober 14-16 during the 87th annual Mary- 
land State Teachers Association conven- 
tion. A first prize of $10 and a second 
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of $5 has been established by Mrs. Lu- 
cille N. Moler, past president of the 
MSPAA, to stimulate interest. Each 
school entering an exhibit will pay a fee 
of 50 cents. It has also been announced 
that Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, Dean of 
the School of Journalism, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, will be the speak- 
er at the MSPAA luncheon at the Hotel 
Stratford on the 15th. 

PSPA News, for May, the official jour- 
nal of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, carried the in- 
structions and entry forms for the 1954 
contest for newspapers, magazines, and 
yearbooks. June 15 was the deadline for 
the first two types and July 1, for the lat- 
ter. A new award will be offered this 
year for the first time. It will be known 
as the PSPA Keystone Award. It will be 
available to publications of unusual merit 
and will be given to not more than 10 
per cent of first place awards in any one 
category. The 1954 Convention will be 
held at the Pennsylvania State University 
on October 29-30. Earle M. Hite, Jr., of 
Williamsport, is President of the PSPA, 
John H. Dunn of Uniontown, Contest 
Chairman, and Miss Frances Barnes of 
Haverford Township Junior High School, 
the chairman of the 25th Annual Student 
Materials Contest. 

re oe 

The Workshop on High School Pub- 
lications conducted by the School of 
Journalism at Ohio University, Athens, 
in June, drew 725 students from ten 
states. Enrollment in 1953 was 273. It 
was designed for student editors and Ad- 
visers and covered the high school news- 
papers, magazines, yearbooks and jour- 
nalism in general. The Catholic Uni- 
versity workshop in Washington, D.C., 
had an attendance of 67 this past summer. 

ot of 

At Rock Hill, $.C., Carolina’s Editor's 
Conference, in its third annual session, 
drew 62 high school newspaper editors 
from both North and South Carolina. The 
editors represented 45 high schools and 
spent their time participating in discus- 
sions, laboratory exercises, and individual 
conferences. 

Se oe 

Word from Kansas indicates that the 

KANSAS INTERSCHOLASTIC PRESS 


ASSOCIATION, which met and had ig 
headquarters at the William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public Infop. 
mation at the University of Kansas, Law. 
rence, for many years, no longer exist 
In 1950, the Kansas State High Schoo 
Activities Association took steps to de 
centralize the meeting and to hold 
gional conferences instead. This has te 
sulted in more high school journalists be 
ing able to participate in the conferencs 
tian before. 


Fall Delivery of Yearbooks 


Advisers, in general, are vigorous) 
opposed to a policy of fall delivery of 
yearbooks according to a compilation @ 
replies to a questionnaire submitted » 
all members of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association who sponsor 
such books. 

The reasons given included: summer 
work disagreeable, impractical after grad. 
uation, would kill sales, students wan 
autographs which would be impossible 
to obtain in the fall, and a variety of in 
dividual and local reasons. 

This questionnaire was submitted 
the yearbook members of the CSPAA 
a result of inquiries directed to the CSPA 
office from Advisers and yearbook pub 
lishers who felt that there was a trend in 
the direction of autumn deliveries. The 
CSPAA membership represents a cross 
section of the advisory group throughout 
the United States and as a result of th 
returns it is doubtful if it would be a¢ 
visable to make any change in the at 
rent procedures with respect to the July 
1 deadline. 

The CSPA will still continue to accept 
entries after the deadline where th 
autumn delivery practice is employed and 
will makke every effort to include thes 
entries in the current contests. If the de 
livery is too late for a just and proper 
rating prior to the announcement of plat 
ings at the annual Yearbook Conferent 
in October, such books will be given’ 
post-contest rating and full membership 
in the Association. 


Again, the Association is ready and 


willing to adjust its own work and schet- 
ule to whatever may be the prevailing 
practices in the field. Such changes, i 
any, will be made only after a survey # 
the opinions of the Advisers directly cot 
cerned with any proposed change. 
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Coming Events 


1-2 October—North Carolina Scholas- 
tic Press Institute, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

2 October—Scholastic Press Guild of 
Chicago, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Other meetings of the Scholastic Press 
Guild of Chicago will be held on 13 No- 
yember, 8 January, 12 February, 19 March 
and 21 May at places to be announced. 

8 October-—Wabash Valley Press Con- 
ference, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

9 October — Ohio Valley Scholastic 
Press Association, The College of Steub- 
enville, Steubenville, Ohio. This meeting 
is a workshop for young writers and edi- 
tors. With a spring meeting, date to be 
announced, it constitutes the two annual 
events on the Association’s program. 

9 October—South Dakota High School 
Press Association, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings, S.D. 

11 October — Northwestern Regional 
Marian Convention of the Catholic School 
Press Association, held jointly at Aquinas 
High School and Viterbo College, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

15 October—Maryland Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association annual 
Hotel Stafford, Baltimore, Md. 


15-16 October — Fourteenth Annual 
Conference and Short Course on Year- 
book Production, Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

15-16 October—lIllinois State High 
School Press Association and Illinois As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism, 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

16 October—Central California Scho- 
lastic Press Association, Stanford Union, 
Stanford, Cal. 

22-23 October—Indiana High School 
Press Association, Franklin College, 
Franklin. 

22-23 October—28th Annual Oregon 
High School Press Conference, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

23 October—Annual Conference, Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion and Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


23 October—W isconsin High School 
Editors Conference, School of Journalism, 


luncheon, 
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University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

29-30 October—Annual Convention, 
Pennsylvania School Press Association, 
Pennsylania State University, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

4 November—Nassau Scholastic Press 
Association, Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
LIL, N.Y. 

5-6 November—Nebraska High School 
Press Association, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

9 November—Regional Meetings, Flor- 
ida Scholastic Press Association, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee and Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainsville. 

12 November—New Jersey Elementary 
School Press Association, Ambassador Ho- 
tel, Atlantic City, N.J. 

2-4 December—Texas High School 
Press Association, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas. 

10-12 March, 1955—31st Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

March (date undecided )—Idaho High 
School Press Association, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

21-22 April—South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association, Columbia, S.C. 

23-24 April—Florida Scholastic Press 
Association, Tampa, Fla. 

23 April—Journalism Field Day, But- 
ler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

28 April—Temple Press Tournament, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

28-30 April—Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 

May (probably the first Monday )— 
Central New York State School Press As- 
sociation, Utica College of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Utica, N.Y. 

6 May—Georgia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 

20-25 June—Workshop of High School 
Publications, School of Journalism, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Date undecided—East Tennessee Press 
Association, Miss Delia Ann Gardner, 
President, High School, Lenoir City, Tenn. 

Spring (date undecided )—New Mex- 
ico High School Press Association, High- 
lands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


Foreign Exchanges Wanted 


A number of schools in Germany are 
publishing student magazines or news- 
papers. They are interested in exchang- 
ing their issues with American schools. 
Full information may be secured from 
Mr. Herbert J. Abraham, Department of 
Education, UNESCO, 19, Avenue Kleber, 
Paris 16, France. Rather than send issues 
to Mr. Abraham, it is suggested that 
through him a specific school may be se- 
lected for direct exchange. If Mr. Abra- 
ham knows something about the Ameri- 
can school, he will be able to select one 
on a comparative level in Germany. 


Saving Stamps Sales Increase 


Every educator and pupil who takes 
part in the Treasury-sponsored School 
Savings program in 1954 is helping to 
chalk up a record that is topping any 
year's achievement since wartime 1945. 

In the first half of 1954, sales of Series 
E and H Savings Bonds reached $2,516,- 
0000,000, states the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. That is 13 per cent more than 
the sales in the first six months of 1953, 
44 per cent more than for the same period 
of 1952, and the highest figures for any 
half-year since wartime 1945. 

Savings Stamps sales, the dollar meas- 
ure of School Savings, rose from $15 mil- 
lion in 1950 to $18 million in 1952 and 
1953. Nearly all those Stamp sales were 
to school children. Counting individual 
Stamps, instead of dollars, there were 93 
million Stamps sold last year. That is a 
figure of great significance—it means that 
there were 93 million impacts of the thrift 
message On youngsters—and their parents 
too. 

The Treasury Department does not, 
however, use dollar or other sales figures 
to measure the true worth of the School 
Savings program. What is vastly more 
important is that during last school year 
more than five million of our growing 
citizens were in schools that train young 
minds in habits of thrift, in “learning 
by doing” through participation in weekly 
Stamp Day. 

*For further information on School 
Savings, and for teaching aids, posters, 
and the handbook How To Manage Y our 
School Savings Program, write the Sav- 
ings Bonds Director for your state, or the 
U.S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Is Your Place on a Woman’s Magazine? 
(Continued from Page 2) 


magazine until you can show them your 
name in black and white. 

Just how creative is magazine work? 
It isn’t, if you think of creative in terms 
of pure, rhapsodic “unpremeditated art” 
of the kind you read about in Shelley's 
Ode to a Skylark. An editor takes a dim 
view of the creative aspect of her job 
after having to cut 2000 of her favorite 
words to 750, simply because the produc- 
tion department insists . . . as it does . . . 
that you can’t bend type . . . a fact which 
many editors including myself, accept 
only grudgingly. Getting copy into shape 
for an issue involves a lot more than that 
first fine, careless rapture. It must be 
minutely accurate, counted, recounted, 
checked and rechecked. Readers have 
sharp eyes and a surprising amount of 
knowledge. They recognize mistakes more 
often than you’d guess. 


Manufacturers are even more testy 
about such things. You just try illustrat- 
ing the home permanent process by hav- 
ing the model turn the curlers wp in- 
stead of under, then prepare to take for 
the woods to escape the manufacturer's 
wrath. 

And you cannot cherish the sound of 
your own words too dearly, because you 
must be prepared to write and re-write 
upon request. Some day when you are 
top editor, and the last person to approve 
other people’s copy, you can then exert 
your own impeccable taste by asking 
them to re-write. This is what our own 
editor said to me. (She, incidentally, is 
in a position to ask for re-writes . . . and 
gets them). “The big trouble with this 
business,” she said, “is that there are too 
many people in the magazine field who 
want to do ‘writing’ in quotation marks, 
when our job is really communication ... 
communication of an idea, a process, a 
mood, a feeling.” “In my job,” the editor 
went on, “I have to worry about the 
reader, not the writer.” 


— DOES she mean by communi- 

cation? For one thing, the reader 
wants specific information. She'd rather 
know it's a pink dress, than a pretty dress. 
She can tell it’s pretty by herself, but 
she can’t tell it's pink from a black and 
white photograph. And, when you have 
succeeded in communicating something 
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to the reader, you know it. For example, 
we showed a brown dress, and the cap- 
tion called it “raisin brown.” That was 
the copywriter’s idea, the manufacturer 
had simply said brown. When girls 
wrote to ask about the dress, did they ask 
about the brown dress? No, indeed. 
They did want to know about the Raisin 
Brown dress on page 133. You have to 
be specific. There is certainly nothing 
more specific than a raisin. 

You can communicate with your audi- 
ence, very successfully, too by appealing 
to their ideals, their desire to give and 
to be part of the world they live in. For 
example, we received an enormous re- 
sponse to our story called “Snowball in 
July,” which appeared this past summer, 
and concerned a knitting project for Ko- 
rean children. Every year thousands of 
teen-age girls join in our Christmas doll 
contest, making and dressing dolls that 
are given to needy children here and 
abroad. 

Now, you may ask, what function does 
a magazine like Seventeen perform? It 
functions as a “service magazine,” which 
means that it deals with the immediate 
interests of its particular group of readers. 
Young people want to know what to 
wear, where to buy it, how to assemble 
different parts of their wardrobe. We 
tell them that. They want to know how 
to look prettier. We tell them that. 
They want to know about the latest good 
books, movies, records, how to decorate 
their rooms, how to cook for their friends, 
how to give parties. We tell them that. 


I DO NOT mean to disillusion you 

about the magazine field. I simply 
want to substitute a truer picture of what 
goes on for any “Lady in the Dark” ideas 
you may have. For basically, with a serv- 
ice magazine, you are dealing with illu- 
sions . . . the illusion, or mental picture, 
that the reader has of herself as she would 
like to be. 

And, with a medium such as Seventeen, 
you can even make the illusion come 
crue eventually. We feel we have suc- 
ceeded in doing just that. There used 
to be a picture in many people’s minds 
of the teen-age girl as a caricature, dressed 
in an untidy, outlandish way. This pic- 
ture was nurtured by cartoons and movies. 
The people who dreamed up Seventeen 


aimed to give young girls a different pig 
ture of themselves. They thought of teg 
agers not as the caricatures painted the 
but as young girls under twenty wi 
all the love of good fashion that the 
mothers had. So they worked to cre 
a new illusion, a new picture, and ; 
turned out to be a truer picture, whig 
you have accepted. It is the picture of 
young woman with appreciation 
clothes which are feminine, young } 
not juvenile and in very good taste, alw 
suited to the occasion. 

Today, as the result of Seventeen’s lea 
manufacturers make that dream a reali 
. . . because you find clothes that med 
that standard wherever you shop . .. i 
sizes that you can wear. Girls who we 
your age nine years ago couldn't fin 
clothes like that. 

Along with this change in fashion hy 
gone a whole complex change in the pic: 
ture you have of yourself. Fashion, g 
you know, is a reflection of the time 
and of a way of life. Your way of dres 
ing symbolizes what you are. You ar 
young people on the verge of matutity 
You are thinking along serious lines . .. 
along lines of career planning, of mature 
human relationships (some of you even 
of marriage), of your place in your loal 
community and your larger communi, 
the world. We recognize this new pit 
ture and acknowledge it editorially. Yo 
read about it every month, since it isi 
thread that runs through every issue. 

You see, behind those beautiful pages 
which you turn every month, lies bask 
thinking, over-all planning, and detailed 
carrying-out of the general plan. Tk 
writing and photographing of an issue’ 
only the very final stage. Many, maw 
less well-known but equally essential tas 
come first. Take fashion, for exampk 
Many months ahead of time, the fashion 
editor and her associates go out to lot 
personally at the clothes being planned 
by every manufacturer who makesi 
young line. Often our fashion edittt 
suggests changes, to make a garment mot 
suitable for our audience. For exampk, 
in one line of suits, designed for chubly 
girls, the rows of buttons on double 
breasted styles were too far apart to sill 
our fashion editor. She asked the mat 
facturer to move them closer togethet 
for a more slenderizing effect. 


But it is not enough to convince mi 
facturers to carry out our fashion ides 
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or just to report on fashions on the mar- 
ket. There is another half to this work. 
Editors and their assistants must be sure 
that the belts, dresses, and jewelry they 
photograph for a particular month will be 
available in stores that same month. We 
must know absolutely that a manufac- 
rurer will have completed a dress and 
have it in a store by the first of the 
month, when the issue comes out. More- 
over, you must be certain that the store's 
dress buyer will buy the dress, and have 
it on her dress-racks by then. To make 
sure of all this, there is a detailed process 
involving credit slips which go to the 
manufacturer, store slips which go to the 
store and must be signed by the buyer, 
and returned to us. There is checking 
and re-checking. It’s a lot of sheer 
drudgery, and no glamour, but no maga- 
zine could exist without it. If you tell 
an exciting story about a fashion, but 
your reader can’t find it and buy it, then 
the story is pointless. It looks pretty on 
paper but has nothing behind it. 

There are other jobs, too, not so well 
known. All the writing connected with 
a magazine doesn't appear on its pages. 
There is, for example, very clever copy 
written by a special department, and di- 
rected at advertisers . . . to show them 
why it is profitable for them to advertise 
in Seventeen. 

There is the research department, which 
studies the habits, customs, and buying 
power of you high school girls. Research 
finds out, for example, how many pairs 
of shoes and stockings you own, what 
you pay for them, what cosmetics you 
buy, how much you pay for them. We 
know how many of you bake, and whether 
you prefer to bake cakes, pies, or cookies. 
We know how often you entertain, how 
many people you usually have at a party 
(its about nine, incidentally), and how 
much you spend on a party. Information 
like this helps the advertising department. 
AS FOR the advertising department 

itself, its job is to sell space in 
Seventeen to manufacturers who can be 
made interested in teen-agers as a market 
for their goods. The sales representative 
must know what the magazine's editorial 
policies are, and be in sympathy with 
them. For example, he must know not 
only that we don’t take coffee ads, but why 
we don't take them. We have nothing 
against coffee . . . only we know that too 
often it is a substitute for milk in adoles- 
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cent diets. Advertising salesmen must be 
able to translate that very intangible thing 
... Space ... into something that is very 
tangible to a manufacturer . . . increased 
sales for his product. 

Then, also behind the scenes, is the 
publicity department, or press department, 
which works to keep people aware of 
Seventeen as a magazine, to create good 
will towards the magazine . . . to estab- 
lish Seventeen as an authority in the teen- 
age field, in the eyes of the public. The 
Press Editor publicizes Seventeen in many 
ways. For example, she recently interested 
the United Nations Children’s Fund in 
the Christmas Doll Contest which I men- 
tioned before. 


The United Nations Children’s Fund 
became associated with the doll contest, 
and it has become a very newsworthy 
project that wins a great deal of publicity 
attention for Seventeen .. . on radio, TV, 
and in newspapers. 
glamorous. 


The result sounds 
But, behind the glamorous 
result are a very hard-working press edi- 
tor and her helpers . . . all of them in- 
volved overtime in hundreds of telephone 
calls, thousands of letters, photography, 
program schedules, the very unattractive 
job of making sure that people are in 
the right place at the right time. 

As you can see, plain hard work is the 
backbone of a successful publication. If 
you decide, after careful consideration, 
that magazines are for you, here are some 
tips to remember. Go to college, if you 
can. Also... learn to type, and if pos- 
sible learn shorthand. Learn to spell and 
to break words properly at the end of 
the line. Master your secretarial skills... 
because the secretarial level is where most 
people start. In the beginning you will 
type, file, index, open mail, deliver it, 
water your boss’s plants and run down 
to get her coffee. Third tip... in addi- 
tion to college training, and secretarial 
skill . . . do some retail selling. Get a 
summer or part-time job in a department 
store, where you will deal with people, 
see their tastes, learn merchandise, what 
sells and what doesn’t sell, and seasonal 
changes in buying habits and fabrics. 

On a different level, there's the ques- 
tion .. . afe you a magazine-type person? 
Do you think in terms of a magazine? ... 
that is, in terms of the particular maga- 
zine you have your eye on, whether it's 
Seventeen or any other? If you really are 
serious about this sort of thing and want 





to move up the magazine ladder, you 
have to be able, eventually, to think of 
the book in terms of over-all balance and 
correlation of a single issue, so that there 
is proper mixture of fact and fancy, en- 
tertainment and education, and balance 
of visual elements. 

Have I disillusioned you about maga- 
zine work? I have a feeling that I 
haven't. I know there is a certain gleam 
in some of your eyes that means... 


“That's for me. Magazines sound like 
my dish of tea.” If that’s the way you 
feel, welcome to the club . . . I’m a mem- 
ber, too. 


Universal Style Book 


James W. Glasscock, Sunday Editor of 
the El Paso (Texas) Times, calls for the 
adoption of a universal style book for the 
professional press. Arbitrary style, as it 
varies from publication to publication, is 
confusing to the reader and makes for in- 
consistencies and awkwardness. The As- 
sociated Press style book, closely followed 
by many newspapers, states that Fort and 
Mount must be abbreviated to Ft. and Mt. 
when used with physical geographic 
points or military establishments; hence, 
“Lt. John Smith of Fort Worth and Lt. 
Tom Brown of Mount Vernon, both sta- 
tioned at Fr. Bartlett, climbed Mt. Hope 
today.” One of the most awkward ex- 
amples of arbitrary style is: “The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office announced that 
$40 million has been appropriated this 
year for supplies.” Read correctly, this 
is: “forty dollars million.” “What kind 
of talk is that?” asks Mr. Glasscock. Some 
newspapers also follow the style of print- 
ing in lower case such words as associa- 
tion, company and society. The Farmer's 
Cooperative association, The Miller Con- 
struction company, and the Gem and 
Mineral society, are examples. “Does one 
say Mr. John Doe smith?” asks the critic. 
“Why not let a company, association or 
society call itself what it wants to in 
capital letter? Why irritate the reader 
with such things?” He wants the news, 
not inconsistencies.” 

Well, the CSPA has its Style Book 
which has been read, and used, by more 
than 25,000 student editors. 


In covering sports, the CSPA’s, “Sport 
Writing for School Newspapers” by 
Charles F. Troxell, is an estimable guide 
for the student staff. 


“Every Issue Is Full of Good Ideas” 


—Gerald M. Van Pool 
Director of Student Activities 


National Education Association 


Gerald M. Van Pool, a leading figure on the national 
education scene, urges state Student Council secre- 
taries to subscribe to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
Magazine because “every issue is full of good ideas 


to help us improve student councils.” 


Every student leader and faculty sponsor of an activity in your school will appreciate the down-to- 
earth ideas and suggestions in SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine. In your school library, it will help 
you month after month in planning successful programs for assemblies, plays, clubs, athletics, debate, 
music, student publications, and student government. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES is the only national magazine in the extra-curricular field. Readers look 
to it for expert leadership and rely on it to help them solve their problems in any student activity program. 


Subscribe Now! 


Just clip and mail the order form .. . 





SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Publishing Company 
1041 New Hampshire 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine. 
One year at $3.50 [] Two years at $6.25 [] 


Name 


Street 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work on anniversaries and cele- 
brations, and at other times during the year. 


Se ce 


Editors and staff members must secure the endorse- 
ment of their Advisers before these pins can be 
forwarded. 


ee # 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver base. 
FF 


$1.20 TO MEMBER SCHOOLS ONLY 
(Fed. tax incl.) 


C.S. P. A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 





OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 


A ee 


NEW PRINTING 
NEW PRICE 


72 8 


A guide for writers for school publications. 
Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by 
providing this standard guide for the use of 
each member of your staff. 


7: 82 <s 


MEMBER SCHOOLS — 25c 
NON-MEMBERS — 35c 
10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies 


Re Se 


C.S.P. A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) ate prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25¢ (35c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, Sc, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 


CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 


CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 
CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per 


staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests 
nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 


than Contest times. ) 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





You Are Cordially Invited 
To Participate in the 


14th Annual Conference and Short Course 
in Yearbook Production 


of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


OCTOBER 15-16, 1954 
THEME: THE YEARBOOK REFLECTS THE MARCH OF TIME 


The Conference has been organized to cover every subject necessary to an understanding of the yearbook, as a 
record of the school year. The subjects of the individual meetings deal with specific procedures involved in the plan- 
ning and procedures required for the publication of a successful yearbook. They start with the preliminary steps, the 
general plan, the organization of the staff, the dummy, the text, illustrations, scheduling, production, financing and dis- 
tribution. In sequence, they constitute “A Short Course in Yearbook Production”. This is an invaluable preparation 


for staff and Adviser. 


General Meeting: The opening session will be held 
on Friday, October 15, at 12:30 P.M. in McMillin 
Academic Theatre, Columbia University, Broadway 
at 116th Street, N.Y.C. 


Sectional Meetings: Held at Columbia University, 
Friday, October 15, at 2-3-4 P.M. and Saturday, Octo- 
ber 16, at 9 A.M. Topics and places of meetings will 
be announced in the final program. 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 16 at 10 
A.M. for both Advisers and staff members. Dele- 
gates are advised to bring their 1954 books for use 
of the critics. 


Luncheon: The concluding luncheon, included in 
the registration fee, will be held in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Roosevelt on Saturday, October 
16, at 12:30 P.M. An outstanding authority on a 


subject related to the Yearbook or pictorial journalism 
will be the speaker. 


Fees: The fee for each person attending the Con- 
ference will be $6.50, including the luncheon. Dele- 
gates should register in advance on the Form attached 
to this announcement. 


Advance Registration: The attached Form should be 
filled in and mailed with an attached check to the 
CSPA on or before October 8. Badges and luncheon 
tickets will be forwarded by return mail. Later reg- 
istrations will be held at the Registration Desk, Low 
Library Rotunda pending arrival. 


Exhibit: There will be an exhibit of a selection of 
the top-ranking books in the Low Library Rotunda 
during the Conference. The 1954 award list will be 
posted in the Rotunda on Friday, October 15. 


For additional information, circulars, registration forms, hotel lists, etc., write: 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JosePH M. MurpHy, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 


Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 








